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THE TRUE QUESTION IN REGARD TO 
EDUCATION. 





It cannot be denied that schoolmasters are an 
important and necessary part of our community, 
without whom it would be difficult for us to get 
along. It is of great value that our boys and 
girls should have that kind of training to which 
we have given the name of education, and which 
is intended to prepare them for the duties of life. 
It is equally important that this training should 
be of the right kind, and should be well done. 
For, if it is badly done, that is, done without 
conveying knowledge of the right sort, and with- 
out disciplining the mind in a proper manner, it 
may prove a curse to our children instead of a 
blessing. 

The minds of our boys and girls are made for 
development and growth, just as their bodies are 
‘made for development and growth; and they in- 
stinctively thirst for knowledge as a means of in- 
tellectual development, just as they want their 
daily food in order to promote their physical de- 
velopment. If their desire of knowledge is not 
satisfied with that which is good for their intel- 
lectual development, they will spontaneously seek 
after that which is bad. They will do this on 
the same principles which prompts them, when 
not supplied with healthy food for their bodies, 
to gratify their appetites by seeking the food 
which is injurious to health. 

The parents, therefore, who are satisfied to let 
their children grow up in ignorance, believing 
that, if they are never taught anything good, they 
will never learn anything evil, will find them- 
selves, after a while, greatly mistaken in their 
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calculations. It is said of Jeremy Tay ier, that, 
to a mother who inquired of him in regard to the 
training of her son, he replied: ‘“ Madam, be 
careful to esnente your son, or the devil will do 
it for you.” She seems to have been satisfying 
herself with the opinion that, if her son was not 
educated, he would merely remain in ignorance. 
But the reply of Taylor suggests to us the lesson 
that this is not the true light in which the ques- 
tion ought to be presented. Our children will 
have knowledge of some kind or other. If not 
supplied by us with the knowledge of good, the 
devil will supply them with the knowledge of 
evil. Hence the true inquiry is not, Shall our 
children be educated? For, educated they must 
and will be, if not in good, in evil; if not by our- 
selves and our chosen teachers, by the devil and 
his allies. The true question, then, which we 
have to answer in regard to our children is, How 
and by whom shall they be educated? Shall their 
young minds be nourished with healthy food, 
such as gives them beauty and symmetry and 
strength ; or shall they feed on poison, and grow 
up weak and distorted, and consequently unfit for 
the duties of life? This is the true question 
which, as parents, we have to answer in regard 
to the education of our children. 


If we give them no true intellectual culture— 
if we let them enjoy no literary advantages—if 
we keep them away from the school and the col- 
lege—if we allow them to gain their morals and 
gather their knowledge from the streets and high- 
ways and hedges—we shall find, sooner or later, 
that, imperceptibly to ourselves, they have be~ 
come thoroughly educated ; educated in vice and 
crime, educated in profanity and dissipation—so 
educated as to become “a grief to our eyes and a 
burden to our hearts.” 

But the true education of our children implies 
much more than the mere acquisition of know- 
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ledge. It means intellectual culture—such culture 
as develops the powers of the mind, and calls 
them forth into active exercise. It means men- 
tal discipline, the training of the mind, the culti- 
vation of the powers of thought and of the habits 
of thought. The very etymology of the word 
suggests its true signification as a leading forth of 
the intellectual powers. Hence the mere impar- 
tation of knowledge to our children is not edu- 
cating them. Knowledge is useful to them only 
as a means to an end. The end is of infinitely 
more value than the means. Education, as an 
end, is far above and beyond the acquisition of 
knowledge as a means. Our children might go 
to school forever, might acquire more knowledge 
than Newton had, might be proficients in all sci- 
ences and languages and arts, and yet, if their 
minds were not trained, so as to expand and de- 
velop their intellectual faculties, they would not 
be educated in any proper sense of that word. A 
teacher might have the art of imparting know- 
ledge to his pupils with telegraphic speed. He 
might perfectly understand the system of stuffing 
the greatest possible amount of knowledge into 
the heads of boys and girls in the shortest possi- 
ble time. He might have a house full of chil- 
dren cooped up together for their intellectual 
pabulum, and, day after day, he might spend his 
time in cramming, crowding, forcing knowledge 
into their little heads until he gets them full, so 
full that they lose all power of intellectual diges- 
tion. But does the knowledge he imparts do 
them any good? Does it develop their minds 
and make them grow? Does it not rather effect 
a positive injury by forcing their young intellects 
beyond their natural powers? Is not the effect 
upon their minds analagous in all respects to the 
physical effects which would be produced upon 
them by forcing into their stomachs an amount 
of food which they were utterly unable to digest ? 

We know that parents are generally pleased 
with the idea of the rapid progress of their chil- 
dren in their studies, and teachers are so desirous 
of pleasing their patrons, that they are tempted 
to encourage this idea; and we have seen, in our 
day, many a little boy and many a girl whose 
strength, both physical and intellectual, has been 
greatly impaired by this wretched system of stuff- 
ing knowledge into their minds beydnd their ca- 


such children prodigies in their early youth ; but 
as they have grown up to mature years, we have 
found them greatly inferior to others of slower 
growth; and we have sometimes found their 
moral natures spoiled by the vanity which was 
produced by their early smartness. So that we 
can heartily respond to the quaint old Scotchman, 
of whom it is related that, to his prayers for de- 
liverance from other evils, he added this petition : 
“And from precocious children, good Lord de- 
liver us!” 

Yet, by this system of stuffing, the intellectual 
symmetry of our children is destroyed. In re- 
gard to our boys, they are forced by it to enlarge 
one part of their minds at the expense of all the 
other parts. To speak phrenologically, they have 
one or two bumps on their craniums carefully de- 
veloped, but in an unnatural way, because at the 
expense of all the other bumps. And we can 
only hope, in regard to the boys thus trained, that, 
in the course of time, these unnaturally developed 
bumps will subside, and, as the boys grow subject 
to an active call on their neglected faculties, that 
they will be forced into action. We hope, after 
the stuffing process has subsided, and the boys 
lived a few years in the actual world, that such is 
the wonderfully recuperative energy of human 
nature, they will have disencumbered themselves 
of their useless excrescenses, and put themselves 
in a proper position to learn something valuable. 

If all this is true of our boys thus trained, what 
shall we say of our girls? If in the one case the 
training tends to effect little that is good, in the 
other, we fear that its tendency is to produce much 
that is bad. If the boys have been able, in spite 
of the false system of training, to obtain some lit- 
tle smattering of true knowledge, the girls have 
scarcely a hope of securing anything deserving 
of the name of education, until they have quite 
reached the end of what usurps the place of it. 
And the best thing that can be said in regard to 
the education of our girls is, that it is a great credit 
to their nature, and gives them a new title to our 
admiration, that they can possibly be what they 
are, in spite of all that parents and teachers try 
to make them. 

The false education of our girls begins at home 
around the family hearth. Parents generally do 
not desire their daughters to be thoroughly edu- 





pacity to receive or retain it. We have found 


cated. They wish nothing more for them than a 
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mere smattering of knowledge. They want them 
to learn only just enough of History and Philo- 
sophy, and Language, and Poetry and Art, to 
enable them to exhibit themselves in after life. 
They are taught from their earliest infancy to be 
always preparing for an exhibition, either in the 
limited circle of the schoolroom, or on the wider 
theatre of life, until the dear creatures feel and 
realize the sentiment, so faithfully inculcated, 
that the only object in life is to make a show in 
the world. Their mothers teach them that the end 
of their education is, not to develop their minds 
so as to prepare them to discharge the duties of 
woman-life, but to cultivate their graces, so as to 
prepare them to enjoy pleasures of girl-life. Such 
being their training, they find that, as soon as they 
are married, the usefulness of their education is at 
an end. Hence they lay aside their Music and 
French and Painting and Poetry. They recognize 
the fact that their education has accomplished its 
object. They are married, and there is the end 
of it. Their education, they were taught to re- 
gard as nothing more than the net in which they 
might catch their husbands, and now, having 
caught them, they throw the net away as of no 
further value. The saying of the eccentric Dean 
Swift contained as much of truth as of poetry—That 
it would be much better for mothers if they spent 
less of their time in teaching their daughters to 
make nets, and more in teaching them to make 
cages. 

In view of considerations such as these, we ar- 
rive at the conclusion of the whole matter—that 
the true education for our boys and our girls is the 
intellectual culture which develops their mental 
faculties in their natural symmetry and propor- 
tion, and thus prepares them to become true men 
and true women; and that the acquisition of 
knowledge, of whatever kind, is useful only in so 
far as it contributes to the accomplishment of that 
object. 








THE PROFESSION OF TEACHING. 





There have been in all ages instructors of youth, | 
but the profession of teaching, as it now is and as | 
it is to be in the future, is new, of modern origin | 
and character. Teachers have proved to be no 


less than others largely imitative creatures. The 


inspired prophets of Israel, the learned magi of the | 


East, and the subtle wise men of classic fame, 
were the prototypesof the scholastic priests of the 
middle ages, of the grave and exclusive Doctors 
of the old universities, and of the distingue 
and pedantic Professors of a later day. Sur- 
rounded by a mysterious air of assumed superior- 
ity, they recognized no obligation to affiliate with 
others, regarded every new acquisition in the field 
of knowledge as a possession of the discoverer’s, 
peculiarly his own, and were recognized as oracles 
in the Temple of Learning, to be consulted only 
by the fortunate few. 

The work of education was confined to training 
the sons of the noble and wealthy. Even their 
daughters were considered as eligible to receive 
only the mere elements, and to be taught to do 
needlework and domestic duties. 

Learning was formerly considered an accom- 
plishment, an ornament, a rare attainment; now 
it is an essential, an indispensable acquisition, but 
little less necessary than food, clothing and shel- 
ter. Without it the individual, in the most fa- 
vorable view, is consigned to an inferior position, 
cannot sustain himself respectably as a member 
of the community, and in spite of his best efforts 
will accomplish but half the ends of his existence. 
But ignorance is almost invariably the concomi- 
tant of degradation and vice; and experience 
prescribes education and culture as the surest 
preventives of crime. Hence modern times wit- 
ness the hitherto unknown spectacle in the world’s 
history of plans being inaugurated for the in- 
struction of all the children of the State. What 
has been shown to be true of the individual is, in 
a ten-fold degree, true of the body politic. So- 
ciety cannot exist without a healthy state of in- 
telligence and moral elevation. This is the law 
of self-preservation to it. It is not more impor- 
tant to enforce enactments against vagrancy, and 
thus stimulate to action those who fail to provide 
bodily food and raiment for themselves and chil- 
dren, than it is to see that mental and moral nu- 
triment are supplied for the rising generation. 
Within a comparatively brief period European 
nations have realized that their safety depends 
upon the recognition of this truth; and one of 
our ablest statesmen has long ago told us, as 
‘truthfully as feecily, that “we must educate or 
we will perish.” 

This difference in the work to be done involves 
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a corresponding change in the views and actions 
of those who are to pérform it. Hence teaching, 
as a profession, is now a-days composed of those 
engaged in instructing and training the youth of 
the whole land. As such, if imbued with the 
spirit which should be inspired in their enlarged 
sphere of action and usefulness, they are found 
engaged in a generous rivalry, each intent upon 
acquiring or imparting new ideas, evolving better 
methods and elevating the standard of perfection ; 
and all conspiring, through the instrumentality of 
associations, institutes, conventions and the press, 
to elevate, enoble and dignify their chosen voca- 
tion. 

Time was when to be a teacher was a reproach, 
but an age in which every effect is traced to its 
cause, has not been long in discoveriug the value 
of the schoolmaster; yes, and of the schoolmis- 
tress too: for fair woman, enfranchised from the 
shackles of a false and pernicious custom, has been 
admitted to an equal participancy in the benefits 
of a liberal education, and has become not only 
a more congenial helpmeet for man, a more ca- 
pable wife and mother, but, admitted into the 
profession, has shown “an aptness in teaching,” 
which, in conjunction with her natural adapta- 
tion to the management of young children, ena- 
bles her to monopolize that department. 

Let us hope, then, that, appreciating their ex- 
alted position, and the weighty responsibility 
accompanying it, all will co-operate as a band of 
professional brothers and sisters for their own 
advancement and the elevation of the race. 








[ConTRIBUTIONS. 








TEACH THE CHILDREN TO SING. 





Will not every parent and teacher say yes to 
the above caption? The intelligent parent de- 
sires that his child have every help to develop its 
mental, moral, and physical powers, and our best 
teachers see that the list of essentials to a child’s 
education has been considerably lengthened since 
they left the school-room. 

How the Sunday-school would be improved 
could the children sing at once, by note, the 


would be lifted from the overtaxed mind of the 
pastor could he feel that there would be no more 
trouble in his flock about singing the praise of 
the good Being who made them, and in whose 
book it is said, “ Let everything that hath breath 
praise the Lord!” How pleasant could this de- 
lightful part of worship be participated in by the 
whole congregation, and praising God by proxy 
no longer be known in his church! 

If the children are to be taught to sing, where 
shall we teach them? We answer, in the school- 
room, just where other sciences are taught, an1 
in the same way. Vocal music properly taught 
is a good mental, moral, and physical exercise. 

As a mental exercise, it may be ranked with 
many other sciences less useful and far less enter- 
taining. 

As a moral exercise, who will doubt its influ- 
ence upon the emotional part of man. Its ten- 
dency, if applied in our schools, both public and 
private, would be to drive away much strife, and 
knit the hearts of pupils together in one bond of 
brotherhood. Its agency in diffusing happiness 
at home, in social life, and in promoting kindly 
personal feelings, is most important. Singing, 
instead of snarling, is the rule where the knowl- 
edge of music is extended, and the interest in it 
made general. With music is associated a refin- 
ing and civilizing influence. This is exerted not 
alone on the pupils, but is carried to the homes 
of the children; the influence is equally perva- 
sive in families and in communities. Its effects 
in stimulating the formation of glee clubs and 
musical societies in the community is excellent 
and decisive. These cultivate intelligent and re- 
fining social feelings, and displace, to a great ex- 
tent, frivolous or corrupting amusements and 
diversions among the young. As an aid, it di- 
rectly benefits every religious congregation and 
Sunday-school ; and by awakening an interest in 
music, cultivating a knowledge of harmony, and 
attracting the young where good influences and 
principles are inculcated, aids materially in the 
moral education of the entire community. 

As a physical exercise, it demands considera- 
tion. I can do no better just here than quote 
from “Gardner’s Music of Nature,” the opinion 
of the eminent Dr. Rush. I know that many 
persons desire to have music taught their chil- 





sweet songs provided for them, and what a load 


dren for no other reason than to add to the 
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list of their accomplishments, or furnish them a 
means of innocent amusement, but hear his opin- 
ion. “I here introduce a fact,” remarks the doc- 
tor, “which has been suggested to me by my pro- 
fession—that is, the exercise of the organs of the 
breast by singing contributes very much to de- 
fend children from those diseases to which the 
climate and other causes expose them. The Ger- 
mans are seldom afflicted with consumption, nor 
have I ever known more than one instance of 
spitting of blood among them. This, I believe, 
is, in part, occasioned by the strength which their 
lungs acquire by exercising them frequently in 
vocal music, which constitutes an essential branch 
of their education.” 

I could add more, but my article is getting too 
lengthy. I will endeavor to show in a future 
number how this important science can be intro- 
duced into all schools. J. E. Barey. 

Nashville, Tenn. 











THE STUDY OF HISTORY IN 


SCHOOLS. 


AN ESSAY READ BEFORE THE GILES COUNTY 
INSTITUTE, MARCH, 1874. 


OUR 


History, as a branch of study in the curricu- 
lum of our institutions of learning, receives but 
a small share of the time and attention usually 
devoted to completing the course prescribed by 
any of them. From one to two years is as much 
time as the best give to it, and that, too, in con- 
nection with several other branches of study in 
nowise similar, or calculated to expedite the 
progress of the student in it. Others give less 
than this, while some give none at all. Some 
teachers, very good in many other branches, are 
very defective in this. Its importance and value 
demand that it should receive a larger amount of 
time and attention. While we, therefore, shall 
assume its importance and value to every one in 
every department of life without any attempt at 
proof here, because we deem it unnecessary, it 
may be profitable to make some practical sugges- 
tions in regard to the amount of time and atten- 
tion that should be given to.the study of history 
in our common and high schools as well as in 
our colleges and universities, and also in regard 
to the manner of teaching it. In determining 


the time and attention to be given to the study 
of history we will have to take into the consid- 
eration the course of study prescribed, and the 
number of branches the student has imposed 
upon him at one time, for that will determine the 
amount of time that can be given each day or 
week to the study of history. 
usually prescribed in our institutions of learning 


Taking the course 


(which, in our judgment, might be greatly im- 
proved upon), and we are clearly of the opinion 
that the best of them do not give more than half 
the time and attention to history that its impor- 
tance and value justify and require. Two years, 
or four sessions of five months each, is the time 
generally appropriated to history in connection 
with other studies, and from four to six studies, 
at least, to be recited in each day. Thus you can 
see that one-fourth or one-sixth of that time only 
is given to history. Five months, or less, in 
which to make one even moderately acquianted 
with the general history of the world! Suppose 
you increase the time to four years with the usual 
curriculum, and you have only one year (ten 
months), or less, in which to acquire a respect- 
able knowledge of general history. Who, with 
the text-books and books of reference in history 
to be studied and read in order to the attainment 
of such knowledge of history placed before him, 
would undertake the more than Herculean task 
with the hope of success? It is quite evident, 
we think, that no one can make such attainment 
in so limited a time, and that, to become good 
historians, they must take a course of reading 
and study in history after they have finished the 
usual curriculum at college. This manifest de- 
fect ought to be removed from the course of 
study in our schools. The time and attention to 
be appropriated to history ought to increased to, 
at least, double what have usually been given it. 

As regards the manner of teaching history, 
while we make no claims to experience in teach- 
ing it, yet having given the subject some consid- 
eration, it appears very reasonable that, since 
geography in very large part is historic, it would 
contribute greatly to success in teaching both, 
and perhaps would be the best method to com- 
bine them, and, as you teach the geography of 
any country, also to teach the history of that 
country. Have your text-books on _ history 





graded to correspond with your series of geogra- 
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phies that they may be adapted to the age and 
mind of the pupil, and thus avail yourself of the 
most impressible period in the pupil’s life to en- 
grave most indelibly upon the mind the facts of 
history. Let this course be pursued through 
both ancient and modern geography, and, in our 
judgment, you will have imparted a more thor- 
ough knowledge of history than is ever done in 
the usual way, and also of geography both an- 
cient and modern. While you may thus success- 
fully connect events, dates, and characters with 
places in teaching history, it is also very desira- 
ble in teaching history to trace out and show the 
relation between the laws, customs, religion, and 
principles that characterize a country and the 
events that make up and complete its history, 
pointing out the causes and their effects, assisting 
the pupil to do so, and systemizing the whole, 
that the mind may the more readily retain and 
appropriate it. It would contribute largely to 
this result to make the reviews in the form of 
topics—that is, require the pupil to give an oral 
statement of the history of some character, as 
Columbus or Washington, or of some state, or 


rovince, or colony, as Virginia, or of the lead- 
’ ’ £ , 


ing events of some year or era. It would be 
conducive to the same result to require the pupil 
to write an analysis of the portion of history 
gone over in the form of topics that will embrace 
the whole, or occasionally to compose essays writ- 
ten on topics more extensive that would embody 
a larger amount of matter, and require the group- 
ing of a greater number of facts and events, all 
sustaining an important relation to the same gen- 
eral subject. It would be a valuable aid in fix- 
ing the relation of facts to characters and results 
to require the pupil to study these characters and 
results by contrast that he may discover the ef- 
fects which facts and principles have in the de- 
velopment of characters and results. We would 
further suggest that, so soon as the pupil is suffi- 
ciently advanced, the teacher abandon the use of 
all marginal questions, and throw the pupil upon 
the text exclusively, the teacher framing his own 
questions, and the pupil giving the answer, as 
near as possible, in his own language, thus pre- 
venting the committing to memory of small por- 
tions of the text that seem to answer the ques- 
tions while the connection of the narrative is al- 
most, if not entirely, lost by the process. Finally, 





in order to assist in retaining the dates of events, 
a thing most difficult with most pupils, we would 
advise the plan of dividing history into periods, 
fixing the beginning of each period with the oc- 
currence of some prominent event easily retained 
in the mind, and grouping the dates of all subor- 
dinate events in those periods with the date of 
the leading event, systemizing thus the chronol- 
ogy of history, and appropriating the advantages 
afforded by association to the acquirement and 
retention of historic dates. 
JEROME B. ANDERSON. 
Purask1, Tenny., March 19, 1874. 








PROPERTIES OF THE TRISECTED ARC 
OF THE CIRCLE, APPLIED TO THE 
PRACTICAL TRISECTION OF ANY 
ANGLE, AND TO A SIMPLE METHOD 
OF “FINDING THE CENTER.” 


THEOREM 1.—The segment of the chord of a 
trisected arc, included between either extremity and 
the nearer trisecting radius, is equal to the chord of 
one-third the are. 

Let the radii C B and 
C D be supposed to tri- 
sect the are A E, and the 
corresponding angle at ff 
the center, AC E. Drawff 
the chords shown in Fig. 
1. Then willG E=D E. 

The inscribed angle: 
A E B and B ED are 
equal, being measured respectively by half the 
equal ares, A Band BD. Since C D bisects the 
are BD E, the angles D H E and GH E are 
right angles. Hence, the triangles, G H E and 
D H E, having also the common side H E, are 
equal, and we have GE=DE. Similarly, we 
may prove, A F= A B. 

THEOREM 2.—Conversely, the radius which cuts 
off from the chord of an are, a segment equal to the 
chord drawn from its foot to the nearer extremity 
of the are, is the nearer trisecting radius. 

(See Fig. 1.) Let C D be supposed to cut off 
G E=D E; then is it the trisecting radius 
nearer the extremity E. 

The triangles G E D and C E D are mutually 
equiangular; since they are, each, by coustruc- 
tion, isosceles; and have the common angle C D E. 





Hence, the angle AED=DCE. But, AED 
is measured by half the are A B D, and DC E 
by the are DE. Therefore, are ADE=3DE; 
or, DE=4 ADE. Hence C D is the trisect- 
ing radius nearer E. 








Cor.—The side of the inseribed hexagon isqual 
to the radius. 
Assume the radii C IP 
and C D to trisect th: 
semi-circumference, A ] 
E; then will DE=C ] 
=Radius, (Theorem 1) 
But, are D E is containe: 
three times in the semi 
circumference; or, si? 
times in the circumfer- 
ence. Hence, chord D EK 1s te side of the in- 
scribed hexagon and equal to the radius. 
THEOREM 3.—The segment of a trisecting radius 
prolonged, included between the chord of the tri- 
sected arc and the circumference of an equal cirele 
having its center at the nearer extremity of the 
chord, is equal to the radius. 


Using the constructions of Fig. 1; from E as 
a center, describe the equal circle C K M. Pro- 
long C Dto K. Then will G K = Radius. 

The chord C K is bisected by the perpendicu- 
lar B E passing through the center E. Hence, 
K H=CH (1). The triangle GH E= DHE 
(Theorem 1); hence, HG=H D (2). Adding 
equations (1) and (2), K G=C D= Radius. 

THEOREM 4.— Conversely, the radius prolonged 
which intersects any arc, so as to make the segment 
of itself, included between the chord of the are and 
the circumference of an equal circle having its cen- 
ter at the nearer extremity of the arc, equal to the 
radius, coincides with the nearer trisecting radius. 

Assume the radius C D prolonged to K (See 
Fig 3), intersecting the are A E and its chord, 
so as to make G K equal to the radius; then will 
C K coincide with the trisecting radius nearer 
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the extremity E. Since C E K is an isosceles tri- 
angle, the angle ECK=EKC. By construc- 
tion GK=CD,and EK=>CE. Hence, the 
triangle G K E is equal C D E, and GE= ED. 
Therefore, (Theorem 2) C D is the nearer trisect- 
ing radius. 

Scno.—The foregoing theorems furnish a prac- 
tical method of trisecting any angle without recourse 
to the curves of higher mathematics, by means of 
the straight line and cirele, with the aid of an or- 


linarv nair of dividers cliehtl: modified 


Let 5S U T represent a pair of dividers, On 
the inner edge of the arm U T is attached a pin 
projecting perpendicularly below, of convenient 
length to stick in the paper, its axis piercing the 
inner edge of the arm at the point E. On the 
inner edge of the arm US, is a semi-circular slit, 
whose center is at R; so that U R=U E. This 
slit is of such size as to receive the pin at E, 
when the instrument is closed. 

Let X C Y be any angle, and let us apply this 
instrument to its trisection. Measure from the 
vertex, CE=U E=UR. From C,as a center, 
with radius C E, describe are A M E, and draw 
chord A E. Stick the pin at E. Open the arm 
US, sliding the center of the slit along the chord 
A E, till the inner edge of the arm U § falls on 
the center C. With a pin, or pencil, mark the 
point R, where the inner edge of the arm US 
intersects the chord A E. Remove the instru- 
ment and draw the line C U. Then is C U, the 
trisecting radius prolonged, nearer E, the extrem- 
ity of are AM E. For, AM E is the are of a 
circle having its center at C, with radius C E, 
As the arm U § is opened, the pivot-joint at U 
describes the are W U P,-. of an equal circle, 
having its center at E, the extremity of the are 
AME. Since the slit slides along the chord A E, 
U R is constantly equal to the radius. When 
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the inner edge of U S falls on the center C, C U 
becomes the radius prolonged of the circle whose 
center is C, and intersects the chord A E; so as 
to make the segment U R equal to the radius. 
Hence (Theorem 4th) C U coincides with the tri- 
secting radius nearer the extremity E. 

Make A F=R E. Through F, draw C M, 
completing the trisection. 


ProBLEM.—To find the 
center of a cirele. 

Apply, three times to 
the circumference, any 
measure less than the 
radius, marking the 
points A, B,D, E. Sup- 
pose the chords A E, ; 
AB, BD and D E to be ; B. 
drawn. On the chord A E suppose to be laid 
off E F and A G, each equal to chord A B; and 
mark the points F and G. Through D and F, 
draw the indefinite line D I; through B and G 
draw B H. The point of intersection, C, is the 
center. 

Since A BD E isa trisected arc, and chord A B 
is equal to A G; the points G and B must both 
be in the trisecting radius nearer the extremity 
A. Hence, B H drawn through these points 
must pass through the center; similarly, D I 
must pass through the center; hence their point 
of intersection, C, is the center. 

A trial of this method with the dividers and 
ruler will verify its simplicity. 

I have prepared, as a model, an instrument es- 
pecially designed for trisection, more complicated, 
but more accurate, than the one described. I am 
indebted to Rev. Wm. Stoddert and Col. C. G. 
Rogers for suggestions, which have served to 
render the demonstrations given simpler than 
those which I had originally employed. The 
Corollary in reference to the side of the inscribed 
hexagon is due to Mr. Stoddert. 

W. R. Garrerr. 


Pulaski, Tenn., Jan. 20, 1874. 












Ir the mind be curbed and humbled too much 
in children, if their spirits be debased and hum- 
bled much by too strict a hand over them, they 
lose all their vigor and industry, and are in a 


{ HUGH WILLIAMSON, M.D., LL.D. 





In the published proceedings of the Alumni 
Society of the University of Nashville, on the 
19th of February, 1874, a list of the original 
trust@es of Davidson Academy, incorporated by 
the Legislature of North Carolina, Dee. 29, 1785, 
is included in the able report and _ historical 
sketch by the agent, Rev. Dr. William Shelton. 
The list referred to contains the name of Hugh 
Williamson. In 1782, he represented the bor- 
ourgh of Edenton, and in 1785 the county of 
Chowan, in the House of Commons of North 
Carolina. He was also a member of the conti- 
nental Congress in 1782, serving until 1785, and 
again in 1787 until 1788. Concerning Dr. Wil- 


t|liamson not much is known to the present gen- 


eration, yet his distinguished life well deserves 
more than ordinary mention in the catalogue of 
eminent men who have been connected with the 
University. 

He was born in West Nottingham township, 
Pennsylvania, on the 5th day of December, 
1735. His father and mother were natives of 
Ireland, his father emigrating from Dublin in 
1730, and his mother, Mary Davidson, when a 
child of about three years, coming with her fa- 
ther, George Davidson. While on the passage 
they were captured by one Teach, or Blackbeard, 
a pirate, and plundered of their goods. The par- 
ents of Williamson were married in 1731. Ten 
children were the fruit of this union, of which 
Hugh was the oldest. After a sound preliminary 
education he entered the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, completing the course there in 1757. He 
then passed through a course of divinity study, 
and received license to preach by the Philadel- 
phia Presbytery, but, after preaching two years, 
his health became impaired, and he was com- 
pelled to relinquish the pulpit. In 1760, the 
chair of mathematics in the University of Penn- 
sylvania was tendered him. This position, at 
once highly honorable and profitable to so young 
a man, he filled with distinction until 1764, 
when he resigned in order to pursue at Edin- 
burgh his favorite study of medicine. He was 
graduated subsequently, and received his degree 
at the University of Utrecht, Holland. 

At a meeting of the American Philosophical 





worse state than in the other extreme. 


Society, Jan. 7, 1769, he was appointed chair- 
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man of a committee to observe the transit of 
Venus over the sun’s disk, an event which took 
place on the 3d day of June following. The 
committee consisted of Hugh Williamson, David 
Rittenhouse, Rev. (afterwards Doctor) John Ew- 
ing, Thomas Prior, John Lukens, then Surveyor 
General of Pennsylvania; Rev. Dr. William 
Smith, Provost of the College of Philadelphia ; 
Charles Thompson, afterwards Secretary to Con- 
gress; James Alexander, Owen Biddle, James 
Pearson, John Sellers, Joseph Shippen, and Wil- 
liam Poole—all well learned in astronomy. The 
committee were further assisted by the Rev. Eb- 
enezer Kinuersley, Professor of English and Ora- 
tory in the College of Philadelphia, of whom it 
was said by another distinguished scientist, the 
Rey. William Barton, “a worthy man, and cler- 
gyman of the Baptist Church, a very eminent 
electrician. In this branch of philosophy he was 
an able and ingenious experimentalist; and _per- 
haps to no person—at least in America—were 
his contemporaries more indebted than to him 
for the light which he shed at a very early day 
on this interesting and pleasing science.” 

There had been but one transit of Venus dur- 
ing the course of about 130 years. For upwards 
of seven centuries antecedent to the commence- 
ment of that period the planet referred to had 
passed across the sun’s disk no more than thir- 
teen times. According to M. de la Lalande 
there will be another transit of Venus on the 8th 
day of December, 1874; from which time down 
to the 14th day of June, A.D. 2984, a period of 
eleven centuries, the planet will pass over the 
sun only eighteen times. 

The mention of these facts develops another 
interesting fact—namely, that in the matters of 
science clergymen have enjoyed the highest dis- 
tinction. As the time drew near for the extra- 
ordinary astronomical phenomenon to manifest 
itself, concerning which Dr. Williamson and his 
associates took such deep interest, public anxiety 
rose to a high pitch. Among the ignorant, curi- 
osity was excited to a wonderful extent. Among 
scientific men, every incident connected with the 
phenomenon was looked upon as of inestimable 
value. “Its importance to the interests of as- 
tronomy and navigation,” as Dr. Ewing observed, 
“had justly drawn the attention of every civil- 
ized nation in the world.” The reflecting tele- 

II 





scope appropriated to the use of Owen Biddle 


for observations of the transit near Cape Hen- 
lopen was the same that had been used by Mason 
and Dixon upon the boundary between Pennsyl- 
vania and Maryland, and which settled the his- 
toric line named after those surveyors. 

The result of the observations of the commit- 
tee was reported to the American Philosophical 
Society, and published in detail in the first volume 
of the transactions of that society, with the ap- 
plause of similar societies throughout this coun- 
try and. Europe. Maskelyne, the Astronomer 
Royal, writing from Greenwich, Aug. 2, 1769, 
said: “I thank you for the account of the Penn- 
sylvania observations (of the transit), which 
seem excellent and complete, and do honor to 
the gentlemen who made them and those who 
promoted the undertaking.” Similar testimoni- 
als came from such as the learned Dr. Wrangel, 
of Stockholm, Sweden, and Ludlam of London. 
The fame of Williamson and his colleagues was 
now established. 

Late in 1773, compelled by ill health to quit 
his medical practice at Philadelphia, where he 
had met with gratifying success, he revisited 
England in company with his friend, Dr. Ewing, 
for the purpose of raising funds for a literary in- 
stitution at Newark, N. J. It so happened that 
the very ship in which he sailed bore to England 
the first intelligence of the destruction of tea in 
Boston harbor, the 16th of December. In the 
midst of great excitement in England, Dr. Wil- 
liamson was examined before the Privy Council 
in February, 1774. He stated frankly and fear- 
lessly that, in his opinion, if the measures of Par- 
liament were carried out, civil war must ensue, 
Dr. Hosack, the physician and biographer of 
Williamson, has stated, upon the authority of 
Bishop White, John Adams, President, Gen. 
Joseph Reed, and others, that it was Williamson 
who, by an ingenious device, obtained from the 
British Foreign Office the celebrated letters of 
the Royal Governor Hutchinson and Lieut. Gov- 
ernor Oliver, addressed to Thomas Whately, mem- 
ber of Parliament, and private secretary to Lord 
Granville, which Dr. Franklin sent to friends in 
Boston, and, being published, excited popular in- 
dignation to the highest degree. Williamson’s 
connection with these letters, however, is disputed 
by our eminent historians, Sparks and Bancroft. 
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In England, Hugh Williamson made many 
distinguished men his friends. Dr. Benj. Frank- 
lin, then in London, was proud of the fame of 
his countryman. In company with Dr. John 
Hunter, John Ingenhouze, and Sir John Pringle, 
he had frequent meetings with Williamson for 
philosophical experiments. 

News of the Declaration of Independence 
reached Williamson while he was sojourning in 
Holland. He immediately embarked for home. 
As his vessel neared the capes of Delaware, it 
was captured by a British man-of-war, but luck- 
ily he made good his escape in a small boat, 
safely bearing with him government dispatches. 
He next visited Charleston upon a commercial 
enterprise in conjunction with a younger brother. 
Having purchased a vessel, he put in a cargo for 
Baltimore. But meanwhile Chesapeake Bay was 
invested by Gen. Howe’s fleet, so that William- 
son directed his vessel to Edenton, N. C. Re- 
taining some connection with his brother in the 
West India trade, he concluded to make Eden- 
ton his home. 

In the winter of 1779, extensive preparations 
were made looking to the expulsion of the Brit- 
ish from Charleston. A draft of 5,000 men was 
ordered by the State of North Carolina, and 
Governor Caswell was appointed to command 
the force. Dr. Williamson was appointed chief 
of the medical staff, and was present at the 
disastrous battle of Camden in August, 1780. 
Under a flag of truce he went to the assistance 
of the wounded and captured, with whom he re-" 
mained two months, providing for the wants of 
many at his expense. Upon the surrender of 
Cornwallis, he returned to Edenton. His merits 
were acknowledged by the citizens of Edenton 
and Chowan county, which he represented in the 
House of Commons of North Carolina from 
1782 to 1787, when he went as a delegate to the 
convention called to frame a constitution for the 
Union. In North Carolina the National Consti- 
tution was unpopular; and for the support which 
he gave it he lost much favor with the people. 
This, however, was but temporary. He again 
represented Edenton District in the first Con- 
gress under the Constitution in 1790, 1791, 1792. 

In 1789, he married Maria, daughter of Hon. 





Charles W. Apthrope, of New York. He had 
two sons, the younger but a few days old when 





Mrs. Williamson died, a heavy affliction to Wil- 
liamson. He immediately retired from public 
life, and devoted his remaining years to literary 
pursuits. He published an essay on comets, af- 
terwards enlarged and printed in the transactions 
of the Literary and Philosophical Society of 
New York, in which he maintained his long- 
cherished doctrine of the inhabitation of every 
planet and comet. In 1811, he wrote an octavo 
volume on the climate of America, contending 
that the climate is ameliorated, a work admitted 
by Thomas Jefferson to be an ingenious, sound, 
and satisfactory piece of philosophy. In the Med- 
ical Repository he offered some new and ingenious 
speculations on the fascinating powers of serpents. 
In 1812, appeared his History of North Carolina, 
in two volumes octavo. He was the author of sev- 
eral papers on medical and philosophical subjects. 
In 1814, he, with DeWitt Clinton, organized the 
Literary and Philosophical Society of New York. 
His health, never robust, had been remarkably 
well preserved by uniform habits of temperance 
and regularity. He died suddenly, May 22, 
1819, while enjoying a ride with his neice, at the 
advanced age of eighty-three years. 

Dr. John W. Francis, who intimately knew 
Dr. Williamson during the last twenty-five years 
of his life, in an address before the New York 
Historical Society, Nov. 17, 1857, thus elo- 
quently portrays some of the peculiarities in the 
character of his friend: 

“Williamson was a peculiarity in appearance, 
in manners, and in address. Tall and slender 
in person, with an erect gait, he perambulated 
the streets with the air of a man of considera- 
tion; his long arms and his longer cane preced- 
ing him at a commanding distance, and seem- 
ingly guided by his conspicuous nose, while his 
ample white locks gave token of years and wis- 
dom. Activity of mind and body blessed him 
to the last of his long life. His speech was brief, 
sententious, and emphatic. He was often aphor- 
istic, always pertinacious in opinion. There was 
rarely an appeal from his decision, he was gen- 
erally so well fortified. He had great reverence 
for the past; was anecdotical in our revolution- 
ary matters, and cherished with almost reveren- 
tial regard the series of cocked hats which he 
had worn at different times during the eight 
years’ crisis of his country. His History of 
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North Carolina has encountered the disapproba- 
tion of many, and is deemed defective and erro- 
neous, yet he was a devoted disciple of truth. 
No flattery, no compliment could ever reach his 
ear. Witness his curt correspondence with the 
Italian artist, Caracchi; look at his testimony in 
the case of Alexander Whisteloe. To a solicita- 
tion for pecuniary aid in behalf of an individual 
whose moral character he somewhat doubted, 
when told that a reform had taken place: “ Not 
so,” replied the doctor, “he has not left the stage, 
the stage has left him.” His punctuality in en- 
gagements was marvelous: no hour, no wind, or 
weather, ever occasioned a disappointment on the 
part of the old man now over eighty years of 
age; and though in his own business transac- 
tions, from which mainly he derived his ample 
support, one might apprehend the requirement 
of much time, he let not the setting sun close 
upon him without their adjustment. He died, if 


I remember rightly, about the hour of four in 
the afternoon, while on a carriage excursion to 
the country, from excessive solar heat, in June ; 
yet it was found that his multifarious accounts 


and correspondence had all been adjusted up to 
the hour of two on that same day. Some of my 
most gratifying hours in early life were passed 
with this venerable man. It was instructive to 
enjoy the conversation of one who had enriched 
the pages of the Royal Society; who had experi- 
mented with John Hunter, and Franklin, and 
Ingenhouze, in London, and had enjoyed the 
soirees of Sir John Pringle; who narrated occur- 
ences in which he bore a part when Franklin 
was postmaster, and in those of subsequent crit- 
ical times; one who, if you asked him the size of 
the button on Washington’s coat, might tell you 
who had been his tailor. A more strictly correct 
man in all fiscal matters could not be picked out, 
whether in bonds and mortgages, or in the pay- 
ment of the postage of a letter. Such was Hugh 
Williamson, whose breastplate was honesty, the 
brightest of the Christian armory. If I mistake 
not, I think I once saw him smile at the trick of 
a jockey. Dr. Thacher, the author of the “ Mil- 
itary Journal,” told me he had listened to him 
when he was in the ministry in a sermon preached 
at Plymouth, but his oratory was grotesque, and 
Rufus King, the senator, who noticed him in our 
first Congress, said his elocution provoked laugh- 


ter; yet he spoke to the point. Take him alto- 
gether, he was admirably fitted for the times, 
and conscientiously performed many deeds of ex- 
cellence for the period in which he lived. Def- 
erence was paid to him by every class of citizens. 
He holds a higher regard in my estimation than 
a score of dukes and duchesses, for he signed the 
Constitution of the United States. The portrait 
of Dr. Williamson, by Col. Trumbull, is true to 
the life, and eminently suggestive.” A. B.S. 





pooK Notices. 


MANUAL oF THE ConsTITUTION OF THE UnitepD States— 
By Israe! Ward Andrews, D. D., President of Marietta 
College. Designed for the Instruction of American 
Youth in the Duties, Obligations and Rights of Citizen- 
ship. Wilson, Hinkle & Co., pp. 370 and chs. xxxvitl. 


This book is inscribed to the Trustees of Ma- 
rietta College, with whom the author has been 
associated for more than a third of a century. 
It grew out of the necessities and experiences of 
the class-room. The author, Israel W. Andrews, 
is one of the most eminent, as well as substan- 
tial, educators in the country. What he attempts 
to do is well done. In lecturing to his classes in 
college, through a series of years, he availed 
himself of the facilities offered by the large Col- 
lege Library to prepare himself for his class du- 
ties. His notes thus prepared on the Constitu- 
tion, he has thrown into book-form and given to 
the public. The book has that indispensable ar- 
ticle to every complete work, a thorough index, 
by which any topic may be referred to in a mo- 
ment. The ,work consists of eight chapters on 
Civil Government, The Colonial Government, 
The Articles of Confederation, The Constitution, 
The Ratification by the Several States, The Ad- 
mission of New States, Practical Operation of 
the Constitution, and the State Governments, 
with an Appendix. 

No one can read the book carefully without 
being thoroughly impressed with its value. Its 
history of the Causes of the Revolutionary War, 
of the Articles of Confederation, and of the Con- 
stitution, brief as it is, is a most valuable one, 
and should be carefully read by American youth. 
|The Constitttion is taken up and expounded ar- 
ticle by article. The facts which are collated 
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under the various chapters throughout the entire 
book, indicate patient and thorough research. 
The history of the ratification of the Constitu- 
tion by the thirteen colonies, and of the admis- 
sion of new States, is very interesting and profit- 
able reading. 

Notice the single paragraph relating to the ad- 
mission of Tennessee. How many of the youth 
of Tennessee are acquainted with these facts? 
“The third State admitted into the Union was 
Tennessee, June 1, 1796. This was originally 
a part of North Carolina. Like Vermont, Ten- 
nessee had, early in the war with Great Britain, 
proclaimed herself independent; and had she set 
up a government in defiance of North Carolina. 
She called herself the State of Frankland, elected 
officers, and attempted to defend herself by force 
of arms. The rebellion was, however, sup- 
pressed.” 

The book, or one like it, might well be made 
a text-book in these days, when every American 
youth should know what the relation of the 
‘United States Government is to that of the va- 
rious States, and knowing, should insist upon 
their observance. 


“Lanauace Lessons” anp “ Progressive Grammar’ —By 
Prof. Wm. Swinton. Harper & Brothers, Publishers, 
N. Y. 

“Traininc Lessons” anp “Complete Enciish Grammar’ 
—By Alfred Holbrook. Geo. E. Stevens & Co., Pub- 
lishers, Cincinnati. 

We cannot too highly commend to our readers 
the above treatises on the study of the mother 
tongue. They constitute each a grammatical 
course of two books—one introductory, the other 
advanced—and need only to be examined to gain 
the approval of all progressive, practical teachers. 
We have chosen to review them in the same ar- 
ticle, for the reason that, while differing in sey- 
eral important respects, they agree in adopting 
the normal, objective method throughout. 

The absurd mystery in which grammar has 
been hitherto involved, to the terror of pupils 
and the discomfiture of teachers, by the verbose, 
technical abstractions of the old authors, is en- 
tirely dispelled; and easy, natural exercises lead 
the young learner along a pathway affording 
healthful mental exercise without presenting in- 
comprehensible linguistic obstacles to balk and 
discourage him. 





There are unmistakable evidences in both that 
their authors are “born teachers;” and that, as 
independent thinkers, they should differ in some 
respects is less remarkable than that they should 
so fully agree in the most important feature. 

What would be accepted by all as a perfect 
grammar may never be, certainly has not yet 
been, written; but if Swinton had added to his 
advanced book such an index as is appended to 
Holbrook’s, and if the latter had, with him, left 
off the chapters on orthography and prosody 
and adopted the drill in composition, we would 
well nigh have realized a model text-book. As 
it is, classes can be well taught with either in 
hand, and we would advise every teacher to buy 
both books. 

We mistake widely if the adoption of the 
methods indicated in them would not go far 
toward silencing the wide-spread complaint that 
so few learn to speak and write the language cor- 
rectly from the study of grammar. 


“ Hanpsoox or Natorat Parosorny” anp “ HanpBooxk 
or THE Stars’—By W. J. Rolfe and J. A. Gillet. Pub 
lished by Woolworth, Ainsworth and Company, New 
York. 

These are beautiful muslin editions of the ele- 
mentary text-books on Astronomy and Natural 
Philosophy, by the above authors. The printing 
and illustrations are in the highest style of the 
art, and while in the matter contained and the 
arrangement of subjects, they are fully up to 
latest and best books of this class, they may 
justly claim superior merit in the addenda to be 
found in the appendices. 


“TREATISE ON Punotuation’—By John Wilson. Pub- 
lished by Woolworth, Ainsworth and Company. 

It is needless for us to speak in commendation 
of a work which has reached its twentieth edi- 
tion. That there is still a necessity for the diffu- 
sion of knowledge upon the subject is exemplified 
by the publishers themselves in violating, on the 
frontispiece, in printing their firm name, the first 
rule given by the author. 

The definitions and rules are very perspicuous 
and accurate, and the explanatory remarks and 
exercises are numerous and pointed ; in fact, to 
one who has not been impressed with the neces- 
sity for correct punctuation and the difficulty of 
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eaching and acquiring the art, it would appeart | the second order is but a feeble repetition of the 


incredible that 335 closely printed 12 mo. pages 
should be occupied in its discussion. 


** ManvaL oF Pexrmansuip’’—By Payson, Dunton & Scrib- 
ner. Woolworth, Ainsworth and Co., Publishers. 


A very full and explicit manual for teachers, 
intended to accompany the popular series of copy- 
books by the same authors. 


Coat anv Iron or TennesseEE—Being advance sheets from 
the forthcoming Report of the Bureau of Agriculture. 
By J. B. Killebrew. 


These two minerals constitute the basis upon 
which is doubtless to be built the greatest finan- 
cial prosperity to which our State is, in the future, 
destined, and every source of reliable information 
regarding them is eagerly sought by capitalists 
and manufacturers. But to the ordinary reader, 
apart from the general ideas impressed by the 
author, as to their location, extent and quality, 
they do not constitute a very interesting subject 
for investigation. It is therefore somewhat re- 
markable, that we here find thrown together 
sixty pages of matter so forcibly presented, in 
clear, earnest style, and so invitingly arranged as 
to read almost like a romance. Copious in sta- 
tistics, exhaustive in details, comprehensive in 
the views taken, it shows that the Secretary of the 
Bureau has been untiringly at work, both in the 
field and in the study, and gives earnest of a re- 
port that will do him and the State great credit. 








ISCELLANEOUS. 








HINTS ON METHODS OF TEACHING. 


Human consciousness consists of two distinct 
orders of manifestations. The first arises from 
perception, the other from conception; the one is 
the product of sense, the other of thought; the 
one is direct, the other reflex; the one is clear, 
vivid, the other more or less indistinct and 
faint ; the one is objective, the other subjective ; 
but by far the most important distinction, in an 
educational point of view, consists in their origin. 
The first order of manifestations arises directly 
from the activity of the physical senses, ,while 


first. 





These two. orders of manifestation run 
along side by side; the trenching upon the other 
in such a manner as to threaten entire exclusion 
of one from consciousness, or the other, as condi- 
tions and circumstances chance to be. In behold- 
ing new scenes and strange objects, the first or- 
der greatly predominates, while in reverie, it is 
nearly shut out from consciousness ; yet either is 
rapidly set up, by a change of conditions. These 
two mental states are recognized by Sir William 
Hamilton as Presentative and Re-presentative. 

Since these two orders embrace the entire 
sphere of consciousness, and since the first gives 
to the second, we may obtain clearer views of 
methods of teaching, inasmuch as teaching con- 
sists in rendering the second order more vivid 
and clear, and thereby increasing the intensity 
and activity of the first. 

Sensuous perception is the basis of all subse- 
quent mental activity. No idea of color can be 
conceived by those blind from birth, or of mel- 
ody or harmony by those who have always been 
deaf; the only avenues through which subsequent 
mental manifestations can come, are those fur- 
nished by the organs of physical sense. 

The natural order of mental development is 
from the sensuous to the ideal, from the concrete 
to the abstract, from perception to conception. 
No modification of this law is possible, and, con- 
sequently, the degree of development has been in 
each individual, all other things being equal, ex- 
actly proportionate to the conditions permitting 
the operation of the law. It is true a vast amount 
of so-called knowledge is acquired, but since it is 
not based upon that source from which all real 
knowledge can come, it is factitious and useless. 

Our methods of teaching geography will illus- 
trate my meaning. ‘The perceptions upon which 
are based our knowledge of geography (as ob- 
tained in the schools) are derived from books and 
maps. You ask your pupil to tell where Africa 
is, and he will go straight to the wall-map and 
point it out; or ask him to describe a river, he 
will point to the mountain range in which it rises, 
and tell you in what direction and into what 
water it flows, without hesitation, and with an 
air of confidence which shows that he is perfectly 
satisfied with his knowledge—and all this without 
the most distant conception of the reality; in fact, 
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his thoughts never wander from the wall-map during 
the exereise. The same may be said of the study 
of language. After years of painful study of 
grammar, the pupil goes forth with the same 
modes of expression, and is subject to the same 
influences of taste and style, as those who have 
made themselves familiar with classical literature, 
without these grammatical studies. And why? 
Because the bases from which his perceptions 
flow, are factitious and untrue. Among the ear- 
lier and more recent great thinkers of England, 
I am tempted to give the opinion of two—John 
Locke and Herbert Spencer. Mr. Locke says 
(Education, Vol. 2, Section 172), “Men learn 
language for the ordinary interests of society and 
communication of thoughts in common life, with- 
out any further design in their use of them. And 
for this purpose, the original way of learning a 
language, by conversation, not only serves well 
enough, but is to be preferred as the most expe- 
dite, proper and natural. Therefore, to this use 
of language, one may answer that grammar is 
not necessary.” In the study of sociology (Chap- 
ter 11th, Political Bias), in speaking of results 
being disproportionate to appliances, Mr. Spencer 
says; “It is so, too, with discipline, and with the 
agencies established for discipline. Take, as an 
instance, the use of language. From his early 
days, the boy, whose father can afford to give 
him a fashionable education, is drilled in gram- 
mar, practised in parsing, tested in detecting er- 
rors of speech. After his public school career, 
during which words, their meaning and their 
right application, almost exclusively occupy him, 
he passes through a university, where a large, 
and often the larger part of his attention is still 
given to literary culture, models in style, in prose 
and poetry, being daily before him. So much 
for the preparation—now for the performance. 
It is notorious that commentators on the classics 
are among the most slovenly writers of English. 
Readers of Punch will remember how, years ago, 
the Provost and Headmaster of Eton were made 
to furnish food for laughter, by quotations from 
a letter they had published. Recently the Head- 
master of Winchester has given us, in entire 
unconsciousness of its defects, a sample of the 
English which long study of language produces. 
If from these teachers, who are literally the select 
of the select, we turn to men otherwise selected, 





mostly out of the same highly disciplined class— 
men who are distilled into the House of Com- 
mons, and then re-distilled into the ministry, we 
are again disappointed.” I can further illustrate 
my meaning, in my own case. In my youth, 
while attending a Branch of the Michigan State 
University, among other branches, I studied 
Chemistry. At the close of the year I passed a 
creditable examination in that study ; I could give 
formulas for all the chemical compounds, and 
name the equivalents for all the acids and salts 
mentioned in the text-book ; but had my life de- 
pended on the issue, I could not have told the 
difference between Glauber’s salt and saltpetre, 
had they been placed before me. I know that 
the one was the sulphate of soda, and the other 
was the nitrate of potash, and that was all I knew 
about it. My thoughts were confined wholly to the 
book. I thought I understood chemistry, but I 
was-undeceived by a painful and mortifying ex- 
perience. I will say this, however, in behalf of 
the Institution, for which I have a high esteem, 
the University had been but recently established, 
and was but poorly endowed, as was the case with 
all those Western institutions in early times. 

We confine ourselves altogether too much to 
the text-books, and too often allow our scholars 
to pass along satisfied with what they learn from 
them. All ideas,"thoughts, memories, reflections 
and imaginations, must depend, for their truth- 
fulness and vigor, their vividness and permanence, 
upon the perceptions of external objects and their 
relations. If these external objects are books, 
and the learner has had no previous experience 
to serve as a basis to judge"of their truthfulness, 
he stands upon a slender foundation. What is 
required is a supply of suitable objects to produce 
the first order of manifestations. Knowledge ob- 
tained from books alone is always associated with 
the books. How many study physiology without 
thinking that the vital processes they are learning 
are constantly going on in their own bodies? or 
of applying a single rule of hygiene! 

The fact that so many have risen to eminence 
in spite of obstacles, and in the absence of school 
facilities, should teach us an important lesson. 
Instead of books and already discovered know- 
ledge, they were compelled to grapple with un- 
solved problems; instead of learning formulas 
and drilling on rules, they were experimenting 
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to ascertain the principles upon which the formu-_ 
las and rules were based; they dealt in a world 
of realities ; their wmeapiionn being true, they re- 
flected truth ; having nothing but their own un- 
aided efforts to rely upon, they employed them to 
the best advantage. 


We may observe how feeble and indistinct the | 


second order of manifestations is in our scholars, 
by requiring them to define words, or write out 
their impressions of the most familiar objects. 
While we have a world of objects under our 
feet and around us, and in the heavens above us, 


do not let us think that there are no objects upon | 


which to found a more rational and effective 
method of teaching. 

The hints here given seem to indicate more 
practical and effectual methods of teaching, which 
may be somewhat elaborated on a future occa- 
sion.— California Teacher. 








ENCOURAGEMENT TO TEACHERS. 
BY JOHN A. BROADUS, D.D. 


Nothing but a teacher! There are people who 
will say this with a sneer. But what nobler thing 
is there to do in this world than to teach, to teach 
anything that is really useful, especially to teach 
moral and religious truth? It is a dignified calling 


enough, some think, to teach men the secrets of 


nature, to communicate a knowledge of physical 
laws, so that we may learn how to travel faster, 
to cheapen the production of food and raiment, 


and to diminish bodily disease. Yes, so it is; 


but unless man.is only a mere refined species of 


brute, there is other teaching more important to 
his welfare, and giving greater dignity to the 
teacher. 

Grant what some writers insist on, that no 
progress can be made beyond the world’s present 
knowledge of metaphysical and moral truth; 
yet every successive generation must be brought 
up to this point, or the civilized world will rapidly 
degenerate. It is a noble task to bring forward 
the young into equality with their fathers, even 
were there no progress, 

The great idea of to-day is education by the 


State. But where true religious freedom exists | 


the State cannot give religious instruction. There 


is much dispute ow the question of reading the 
Bible in public schools. But two things are 
‘tolerably clear ; it is inconsistent with religious 
| freedom to require this by law, and to compel it 
where parents are unwilling ; ond even where it 
|is practised by common consent, it does precious 
|little good. The name, the idea, all. 
| Religious instruction, then, must be given to the 
|young at their bomen, ond in schools formed 
‘especially for the purpose. It is a remarkable 
fact in the world’s history that Christendom be- 
came familiar with the plan of holding religious 
schools on Sunday only years before the 
great movement for popular education by the 
State. Providence had thus already furnished the 
means of filling the gap. 

Such considerations go to show that “nothing 
but a teacher” 


is nearly 


a few 


is a very unwarrantable sneer ; 
that not only secular teaching, but religious teach- 


ing 


g, and special schools for this purpose, 


are 
among the most indispensable wants of society. 
The 
the loftiest intelligence ever beheld on earth, the 
most beautiful and useful life ever spent in this 
world, were those of a teacher. Remember that, 
© teacher, if at any time you are tempted to 
think little of your calling. He was a teacher, 
and of religious truth exclusively. 


But much more. noblest character and 


The political 
condition of his country was peculiar and de- 
the greatest concern 
1e shows that he felt 


plorable, suited to awak 
in a patriotic heart, antl 
such concern; but he never turned aside to teach 
polities. 


It was true then, and it is true now, 
that corrupted politics are but one stream from 
the common fountain of national immorality and 
irreligion. We must treat the symptoms, no 
doubt; but the main thing is to strike at the root 
of all this national disease. 

If you are an earnest teacher of religious truth, 
you are doing what the world most needs—you 
are following in the very footsteps of Jesus.—Re- 
ligious Herald, 








THE recent “hazing” at Cornell University— 
to call it mildly—which resulted in the death of 
a young man, has attracted much notice, and 
ealled forth severest reprobation. The New 





York Sun, in its corresponfence, furnishes some 
additional facts regarding young Leggett’s death 
which are painfully interesting, and furnish a ter- 
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rible commentary upon the discipline prevalent 
at Cornell. We quote: 

“The Midnight Initiation—New Facts about 
Young Leggett’s Death at Cornell.—The Kappa 
Alphas do not deny that they took Leggett to 
Six-mile Gorge, because of its adaptability for 
their mummeries. They had used it before, and 
the facilities which it offers for scaring candidates 
have never gone unappreciated. They claim, 
however, that the ceremonies were to have been 
concluded at a point a little further up. The 
theory generally accepted here, and which is in- 
dorsed by most of the students who are not 
members of the K. A. Society, is that young 
Leggett was taken to the gorge to frighten him. 
He was blindfolded with an elaborate arrange- 
ment of straps and buckles, so that he could not 
possibly get a glimpse of his surroundings until 
the moment came for the grand terrorizing. 
Some of the students went down under the over- 
hanging cliff and fixed the colored lights. The 
paraphernalia for the masquerade had probably 
been arranged by those who had previously ar- 
rived. Horrible masks and costumes of devils 
were donned. Then the fires were lighted, and 
the victim was led to the very verge of the cliff. 
At a signal, like the firing of a gun close to his 
ear, or some equally unexpected and bewildering 
noise, the blindfold was snatched off. With the 
noise still ringing in his ears, and held by two 
fellows in the garb of demons, the scene before 
him was calculated to inspire the acme of terror 
in a body already bewildered. The glare of 
lights flashed up from a yawning gulf at his very 
feet, dazzling his eyes that had been so suddenly 
uncovered. Demons danced and howled, with 
firebrands waved above their heads, around an 
empty coffin. Every device that could heighten 
terror was displayed. The horrible scene was so 
suddenly flashed upon him, and was so far beyond 
anything that he had expected, that, for an in- 
stant in his bewilderment, he forgot that it was 
all a farce. Recoiling from the counterfeit hell 
that yawned at his feet, he toppled Lee and 
Wason, who were holding him, and the three fell 
over the precipice. 

“ President White and Professors Morris, Schaf- 
fer, Heart, and Crane, of Cornell University, are 
members of the Kappa Alpha Society. It is not 
supposed, however, that any of them participated 





in the fatal initiation, although Professor Crane 
was near enough at hand to be brought to the 
spot immediately after the fall. This connection 
of the society with the professorship, and the fact 
that its members are among the wealthiest and 
most socially pretentious of the students, is be- 
lieved to explain the attempt to suppress a thor- 
ough investigation. The slipshod method of the 
inquest, the utter absence of searching inquiry, 
and the impotent conclusion show how nearly 
this attempt was successful. The students were 
allowed to answer, or refuse to answer, as they 
chose, and consequently the evidence was so 
garbled and distorted as to be very nearly worth- 
less. The admission that whisky was taken 
along to revive the victim, should he faint under 
their treatment, was about the only important 
fact that slipped out. The indentation which 
was made by Leggett’s fall is exactly under the 
highest point of the rock, and ten feet to one 
side of the tree against which Lee and Wason 
say he was leaning before his fall. It is just 
under the point where he would most naturally 
have been stationed for frightening effect, and 
from which a fall could easiest have been caused 
by a slight struggle. Here, too, the edge looks 
as though it had been crumbled off, while at the 
tree no mark is visible. The theory that the 
students did not know of the dangerous precipice 
stultifies itself. They say that they have used 
the place before for a like purpose. Besides, the 
night was not dark, and the edge of the rocks is 
not at all hidden. The notion that it could be 
unknowingly approached by moonlight is absurd 
enough, and is only less ridiculous than the state- 
ment that Lee and Wasor held Legget against 
the tree without seeing the abyss over which its 
roots protruded. Until Leggett died, an hour 
after the accident, he continued to moan and cry, 
‘Oh, don’t, don’t!’ and that has led many to 
believe that he was being suspended over the 
chasm when he fell. 

“Outside of the regularly organized societies 
which have lodges at Cornell, there are others 
which are formed for the sole purpose of ini- 
tiatory absurdities. They devote themselves to 
what they call ‘rushing’ the freshmen. Had 
Leggett been killed while in the hands of one of 
these wild bodies, the Ithicans would have been 
less astonished, because accidents are common 
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with them. The numerous secluded gorges offer | His injuries were severe enough to confine him 


inducements for uninterrupted night marauding 
which the students are eager toimprove. Arthur 
L. Miller, a freshmen, from Buffalo, was recently 
a victim of one of these bogus societies, of which 
there are six or eight in the University. 
says that the candidate is taken from his room 
after midnight, and led to a secluded room in a 
secluded street where the members have gathered 
in masks to see the fun. He is blindfolded and 
pinioned, and then led over boxes, chairs, and 
other obstacles, until his shins are barked, and 
he is tired into resistlessness. The room is in a 
commercial building, which is furnished with an 
elevator, and down this the victim is next dan- 
gled at the end of a rope, this frightening process 
being followed by tossing in a blanket. He is 
then saturated with water from squirt-guns, af- 
ter which the blindfold is removed among hid- 
eous noises, demoniac lights, and fiendish dresses, 
and a pledge of secrecy is made. After this 
he is usually blindfolded again, placed in a 
coffin, and some process resorted to which is in- 
tended to convince the victim that he is dying. 
This is sometimes done by suddenly drenching 
the head with water, and then administering 
chloroform ; or by heating the bare breast nearly 
to a blister with a hot shovel held close to it, and 
then clapping on a large piece of ice, under 
which treatment he becomes insensible. When 
he awakes he finds that the bandage and the pin- 
ions are removed, and that he is in a coffin sur- 
rounded by ghostly forms. If he is sufficiently 
scared by this, the ceremonies are then closed. 
“The ill treatment is about equally severe in 
the various societies of this sort. At Cornell 
and the regular college organizations they have 
fallen into the same abuse. Recently a candi- 
date was badly hurt by the fall of an elevator, 
the intention being to let him down quickly to a 
certain point, and then suddenly check his de- 
scent. But the apparatus was bunglingly used, 
and was not stopped until it struck the bottom. 
Another blindfolded freshman was told, during 
an initiation, to dive into a stream which flowed 
through the gorge. He did so, believing that he 
would be thrown in if he disobeyed. A blanket 
was held under the ledge from which he dove, 
but he struck it with such a force as to go com- 
pletely through, and fell heavily to the ground. 
12 





| to his bed a week. So far have these mummeries 
|been carried that Ithaca has become the nightly 


scene of more ingenious tortures than the Sons 


|of Malta ever inflicted. Freshmen are the game, 
He | and there is little secret made of the ordeals to 
|which they are submitted. 


Even the girl-stu- 
dents here caught the infection. They have their 
CO, Society, their initials forming the chemical 
symbol for an acid gas, and are credited with im- 
itating their male fellow-collegians in the initia- 
They do not resort to the 
gorges, however, but confine their diversions to a 
small room in the village.” 


tion of members. 








THE CIVIL RIGHTS BILL AND THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


It had been hoped there would be no further 
occasion for referring, in the pages of the ScHOoL 
JOURNAL, to a subject so closely related to the 
current politics of the day as the “Civil Rights 
Bill” now pending in Congress. But, inasmuch 
as that measure still embraces the public school 
system of the country within its scope, and 
threatens, as we conceive, to wound the cause of 
popular education in a vital part, it is no longer 
the part of prudence to remain entirely silent in 
the face of so great a danger. The assurances 
that the school feature would be stricken from 
tht bill seem to have been premature; at least, — 
the bill, as now before the Senate, with the in- 
dorsement of the committee, still contains that 
feature, and, if the advices from Washington are 
to be credited, there is much danger that it will 
be retained. 

Public anxiety on this subject has been much 
quickened in Tennessee by the action of the Col- 
ored State Convention, which held its session in 
Nashville on the 28th and 29th of April. Among 
other resolutions pertaining to the relations of 
the white and colored races, that body adopted 
the following: 

“Resolved, That we most respectfully ask the 
passage of the Civil Rights Bill as introduced by 
the Hon. Charles Sumner, of Massachusetts, and 
reported by the Judiciary Committee, containing 
the provisions of an impartial education afforded 
to us by the public schools of the country, and to 
our children, as the most potent power to develop 
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true republicanism and love of country, good 
feeling and personal regard mutually. 

“ Resolved, That the institutions endowed by 
the General Government be so regulated that the 
colored citizens shall be admitted to them impar- 
tially in proportion to their population, and that 
provision shall be made to carry out the appor- 
tionment of this class of citizens; and 

“ Whereas, the common or public schools of the 
country are the medium through which education 
will reach the masses of the citizens, we, as Amer- 
ican citizens, demand that we shall enjoy them 
impartially, that we may encourage patriotism in 
a republic where all are equal before the law, 
promote a high and useful career for the young 
upon the enduring basis of a true and consistent 
Republic, which generously showers its blessings 
upon all alike, regardless of external circum- 
stances or condition. 

“ Resolved, ‘That we will consider the omission 
of the Republican party to enact this measure a 
base surrender of the rights of humanity to an 
insidious foe that has contested every right we 
enjoy, as they did every right of freedom on the 
field of battle; and we will use our utmost to 
stamp upon any demagogue who seeks to betray 
the privileges of our children to their full enjoy- 
ment of impartial and equal privileges with pub- 
lic schools the brand of the traitor Judas, as de- 
serving politically a traitor’s doom, whom we will 
never, never join hands with, nor support, but 
will regard as our public and silted caves 
more terrible to meet than a savage beast, more 
injurious than any catastrophe that could befall 
us, or any calamity that could be devised by any 
wicked, unseen power; but equal and impartial 
rights will secure to posterity their just and true 
relation, order will come from chaos, love will 
spring up where spite and hate exist, Ethiopia 
will in this fair country stretch forth her hand to 
God, peace will prevail, God will bless us, and 
we will walk hand in hand to a blissful immor- 
tality, in the full triumphs of a peaceful civiliza- 
tion and in the highest development of human 
life and government.” 

The announcement of such proceedings by a 
body claiming to represent the colored people of 
the entire State was the occasion of great suspi- 
cion and alarm among the friends of our public 
school systems, both State and city; and, so far 
as we have learned, there is no diversity of opin- 
ion as to the speedy result should Congress pass 
a law in conformity with such demands. We 
are made aware by our daily correspondence how 
deep is the feeling and how great the anxiety 
among the friends of education in all parts of 
the State; and could the members of Congress 











be brought to see how great a calamity to our 
schools they are preparing, they could hardly go 
forward in so ill-advised a work. 

As a further declaration of our own views 
upon this subject, we take the liberty of repro- 
ducing an expression of them as reported through 
one of the city papers, as follows: 


[From the Union and American, May 1.] 


In view of the probable passage of the Civil 
Rights Bill and the action taken by the Colored 
State Convention with regard to publie schools, 
a representative of the Union and American 
called upon Col. John M. Fleming, State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, last evening, 
and had the following conversation with him: 

Reporter.—What do you think of the action 
of the Colored State Convention? 

Supt. F.—Upon the action of the Convention 
as affecting the general status of the colored race, 
or political parties in the State, I have no criti- 
cism to make, but will limit what I have to say 
to the subject over which I have official super- 
vision. Leaving out of view whatever opinions 
I may entertain concerning the Civil Rights Bill 
now pending in Congress, and looking alone to 
its necessary effect, if it becomes a law, upon the 
public school interests of the State, I cannot re- 
gard the action of the Colored Convention as 
other than hostile to the public school system of 
Tennessee, and really at war with the best inter- 
ests of such of the colored people as desire to 
give their children the benefit of a common- 
school education. The Convention seems to have 
proceeded upon the idea that the colored children 
are denied school privileges under the law that 
are enjoyed by tie white children. The truth is, 
the law is absolutely impartial in its provisions 
as affecting the two races. The same school age 
is prescribed for colored as for white children; 
they are counted alike in the apportionment of 
school moneys; they are entitled to pursue the 
same studies; they are subject to the same school 
officers and to the same general school regulations, 
and no special regulations are tolerated that prefer 
the rights of one race to those of the other. Col- 
ored people are eligible as teachers, school direct- 
ors, county superintendents, and State superin- 
tendents, just as they are eligible to the civil 
offices of the State or General Government. The 
only distinction between the races recognized by 
our school laws is in the mode of organizing the 
children into schools. The 30th section of the 
law is as follows: 

“Sec. 30. Be it further enacted, that the pub- 
lic schools shall be free to all persons between 
the ages of six and eighteen years, residing within 
the school district, and, in special cases, those 
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children residing in different districts may be ed- 
ucated in school under such regulations as may 
be prescribed by the directors of the districts in- 
terested; provided, that white and colored per- 
sons shall not be taught in the same school, but 
in separate schools under the same general regu- 
lations as to management, usefulness, and efi- 
ciency.” 

So, you will observe, the public schools are in 
reality free to all persons between the ages of six 
and eighteen years, and subject to the same regu- 
lations, though the law, for the good of both 
races, provides that white and colored persons 
shall not be taught in the same school, just as it 
might have provided, without impairing its im- 
partiality, that males and females should be taught 
in separate schools. So that, strictly speaking, 
the law is absolutely impartial; for if it be com- 
plained that colored children are not permitted 

.to enter the white schools, it might, with equal 
propriety and force, be complained that white 
children are not permitted to enter the colored 
schools, as they are not. There are colored 
schools in some localities where white children 
are not sufficiently numerous to constitute a 
school, and yet the law would not permit such 
white children to attend the colored schools. It 
is impossible to so locate the schools, at present, 
as to place them within convenient reach of all 
the children in every neighborhood in the State, 
owing to the sparseness of the population in 
many sections. The consequence is, in some lo- 
calities one race suffers; in others, the other—the 
colored more frequently, being the more sparse. 
I mention this to show that the only possible 
ground for complaint is, that the two races are 
kept separate in their schools, a provision with- 
out which no system of public schools would 
have been adopted, and to strike out which would 
now speedily and utterly destroy the whole fabric. 
I think, therefore, if the delegates to the Colored 
Convention were really desirous of promoting 
the educational interests of their own race, they 
were exceedingly unfortunate in the selection of 
a mode to accomplish their end. The opponents 
of public schools in Tennessee could have desired 
no more effective auxiliary than that Convention. 

Rep.—How has the present school law oper- 
ated in regard to the colored people? 

Supt. F.—Far more satisfactorily than I had 
anticipated. When I first came into office I ex- 
pected to encounter much opposition on account 
of the colored schools. But, in the main, the 
people of the State accepted the law with much 
cheerfulness, and a general disposition was mani- 
fested to give it a fair trial. School officers in 
the various counties have generally executed the 
law with due regard to the rights of both races, 
and but little noticeable opposition has been 





made to the organization of colored schools. 
The colored people, ‘too, seemed satisfied with 
the separate school arrangement, many of them 
in most parts of the State—in fact, nearly all 
with whom I have talked—having assured me 
that they preferred separate to mixed schools. 
As a result of the operations of the law, I may 
state that, since it went into effect, only thirteen 
months ago, 745 colored schools have been or- 
ganized in the State, and out of a colored scho- 
lastic population of 102,000 as many as 37,000 
children have attended the schodls, being more 
than 36 per cent. The white enrollment is a lit- 
tle over 50 per cent. of the white scholastic pop- 
ulation. 

Rep.—You think, then, the passage of the 
Civil Rights Bill, with the school feature in it, 
would be disastrous to public schools of the 
State? 

Supt. F.—There can be no doubt of it. For 
reasons that need not be argued, and that no one 
needs to learn from another, mixed schools of 
white and black children cannot prevail in Ten- 
nessee. Were they ordered by law, they would 
not be attended; and were they attended, the re- 
sult would be rather a juvenile war of races than 
a profitable rivalry in studies. The people can- 
not be brought to regard the schools as merely 
civil organizations subject only to political gov- 
ernment. The school is too close to the family 
circle not to be subject, in a great degree, to so- 
cial laws and influences. There are certain social 
incompatibilities and repulsions which neither 
legislation nor judgments of courts can reconcile 
or destroy. These may be called prejudices, but, 
as Senator Brownlow well said in his recent let- 
ter, these prejudices are facts which no statesman 
can ignore. Already the detrimental effect of 
the proposition to include public schools within 
the operation of the Civil Rights Bill has been 
severely felt in Tennessee. The mere pendency 
of the bill in Congress, with a possibility of its 
passage, has begotten hurtful apprehensions. The 
county courts of quite a number of counties, that 
last year levied additional school taxes, have this 
year either deferred action on the subject, or re- 
ferred the matter to the people. School officers 
throughout the State have been for some time 
uneasy and distrustful. I have myself been, and 
still am, in hesitation in regard to projected 
measures of school policy which an enforcement 
of the Civil Rights Bill in reference to schools 
would render valueless. Certainly no sane man, 
at all acquainted with the temper and tastes of 
our people, can expect that any further contribu- 
tions in the way of school taxes would be drawn 
from the public by either a legislature or a county 
court for the co-education of the white and col- 
ored races. On the contrary, should Congress 
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undertake to mix the schools, all school levies 
would cease. The school-houses would be closed, 
and the colored people would find that while in 
the letter of the law they would enjoy the right 
to enter any public school whatever, there would 
be no public schools to enter, and that, in grasp- 
si a shadow, they have lost the substance. 

ep.—Do you think the Civil Rights Bill, 
with the school feature, would override the pro- 
vision of the State law in regard to separate 
schools? 

Supt. F.—As I understand the text of the bill, 
it would assume to do so, though, of course, its 
validity as a law, in its various phases, would be 
tested in the courts. But public schools, depend- 
ent ny continued popular favor for support, 
are like delicate plants that require gentle Sok 
ling and tender culture. Public school officers 
cannot maintain their schools through law suits. 
Should the Civil Rights Bill become a law ap- 
plicable to public schools, the same spirit that 
prompted the demands of the Colored State Con- 
vention would demand the enforcement of the 
law in the United States Courts; and even should 
school officers be willing to subject themselves to 
prosecution, the staunchest friends of popular ed- 
ucation would abandon all hope of success under 
such embarrassments ; for the present school sys- 
tem in Tennessee is not a thing of spontaneous 
growth. It is the result of much earnest effort, 
and there are yet difficulties in its way. While 
it has made satisfactory progress, and obtained a 
foothold from which it may hope to make still 
further advances, if let alone, it could not abide 
the wasting process of protracted judicial pro- 
ceedings and live. Before a final decision could 
be reached, if even adverse to the Civil Rights 
Law, the effect of the law would have been felt 
in such a prostration of the system that it would 
require years probably to resuscitate it. 

ep.— What policy would you recommend and 
—— in the event of the passage of the Civil 
ights Bill with the school feature? 

Supt. F.—“ Sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof.” Such a bill is not yet a law, and I 
hope it will not be. Although the dispatches of 
this morning indicate that the Senate in Com- 
mittee of the Whole agreed to report the bill as 
returned by the Judiciary Committee (which, I 
understand, includes the school feature), yet the 
latest private advices from Washington give rea- 
son for hope that that feature will be stricken 
out. ‘At any rate, I will not now assume that a 
Congress so avowedly favorable to the cause of 
popular education will deliberately deal so deadly 
a blow at every public school system in the 
Southern States, as the passage of such a measure 
would be. 


We have found no reason since the utterance 





of the opinions to modify them in the slightest 
particular. On the contrary, we have been un- 
able to take any possibly hopeful view of the 
subject in the event of the enactment of the bill 
as now pending. As before intimated, our offi- 
cial correspondence, as well as letters from many 
unofficial sources, manifest an intense feeling and 
abound in expressions of hearty concurrence in 
the views above expressed. As a specimen, we 
quote a single extract from the letter of Rev. G. 
W. Williams, County Superintendent of Carroll 
county. Writing from Hollow Rock, May 5, 
he says: 

“T have just read in the Union and American 
a statement of your views concerning the effect 
of the proposed ‘Civil Rights Bill’ upon the 
public school interests of our State. I heartily 
concur in your opinions, and hope that their pub-. 
lication may tend to avert the impending evil 
that threatens with complete destruction the cause 
of popular education in Tennessee. 

“A Northern man by birth and education, I 
surely will not be thought inimical to the colored 
race, or opposed to their education. In fact, I 


believe it to be the imperative duty of the State 
to provide means of education for all her chil- 


dren without regard to ‘race, color, or previous 
condition.’ But the most effectual means that 
could possibly be employed to overthrow the 
present excellent public school system, and de- 
prive all classes of its benefits, would be the 
passing of the ‘Civil Rights Bill,’ with the school 
clause incorporated in it.” 

For the present, and until forbidden by the 
facts to hope, we shall hope for the best. Mean- 
while, no means of impressing upon Congress the 
disastrous consequences of the proposed measure 
should be neglected. 








HE was a wise and understanding teacher who 
confessed this bit of experience: “ I began teach- 
ing by thinking I was conferring a great honor 
upon somebody. I ended by feeling that a great 
honor had been conferred upon me. For in 
teaching others, I myself learned a still better 
way, and found out my great ignorance of many 
things. My real success as a teacher dated from 
the time I found out that my class was of more 
importance to me than I was to my class.” 








LaMOorHeE was not a great writer, but he under- 
stood human nature. Finding that his book had 
a slow sale, he procured a prohibition against the 
reading of it, and every copy was disposed of. 
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THE APRIL APPORTIONMENT OF 
SCHOOL FUNDS. 


CoMPTROLLER's OFrFice, NasHVILLE, TENN., April 
25, 1874.— By section 42 of the acts of 1873, chap- 
ter 25, all moneys in the Treasury of the State for 
the annual support of the public schools, on the first 
Mondays in October and April of each year, shall be 
apportioned by the Comptroller among the several 
counties of the State, according to their scholastic 
population as reported to him by the State Superin- 
tendent. In accordance with this provision of the 
law the apportionment subjoined ~ been made 
The apportionment of poll-tax is of the amount col- 
lected after deducting all expenses of the establish- 
meut and organization of the present school system, 
and in addition the amount for cost of sales of lands 
for taxes, which were bid off for the use of public 
schools and which, under the Code, have to be paid 
out of the school fund. It is believed that the 
amount of expenses will bein future largely reduced. 

Joun C. Burcs, Comptroller. 
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“THE APPROACHING EDUCATIONAL 
MEETINGS AT KNOXVILLE. 


CHANGE OF TIME AND PROGRAMME OF 
CISES. 


EXER- 


It has been already announced that the Execu- 
tive Committee of the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion had determined that the next semi-annual 
meeting of the Association would be held at 
Knoxville on the 18th, 19th, and 20th of June 
next, and also that a State Convention of county 
superintendents would be held at the same place 
and time. Since that announcement was made 
a conference has been had with the Knoxville 
Board of Education and Faculty of East Ten- 
nessee University together with the Superintend- 
ent of Knox county, the result of which was a 
conclusion to change the day of the first sitting 
of the Association from the 18th to the 16th of 
June, being Tuesday of the commencement week 
of East Tennessee University. This change was 
made in order to give the two bodies more time. 
The public exercises of the university will oc- 


cupy Monday night, Tuesday night, and Wed- 


nesday forenoon. The other days and nights of 
the week can be devoted to the sessions of the 
Association and Convention. 

The educational and municipal authorities of 
Knoxville have taken hold of the matter with 
lively interest, and all needed preparations will 
no doubt be made for the entertainment of the 
two bodies. It is hoped that all school officers 
in the State, teachers, and friends of education, 
who can possibly do so, will make their arrange- 
ments to attend. 

The Executive Committee has prepared the 
annexed programme for the occasion. It is not 
yet complete, and in some respects as presented 
may be hereafter modified, still it is now given 
as showing the general features of the occasion. 
SEMI-ANNUAL MEETING OF THE TENNESSEE 

STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION TO BE HELD 

AT KNOXVILLE, TENN., IN STAUB’S OPERA 

HOUSE, JUNE 16, 17, 18, 19, 1874. 

Half-fare rates will be secured on all the rail- 
roads of the State, and the usual civilities at such 
meetings extended delegates. 

Teachers and the friends of education gener- 
ally are invited to attend. 

J. Berrien Lipsey, LL.D., 
R. W. WEAKLEY, Secretary. President. 





PROGRAMME OF EXERCISES. 
Tuesday, June 16. 

9 a. M—Meeting of officers and organization. 

10 a. M—Addresses of welcome by Hon. Peter 
Staub, mayor of the city, and by J. A. Rayl, 
Esq., President of the Board of Education. Re- 
sponse by Dr. J. B. Lindsley, President of the 
Association. 

11 a. Mi—“ The necessity for the professional 
teacher:” to be opened by Supt. H. D. Wyatt, 
of Chattanooga. (Discussion.) 

3 Pp. M.—“*The relation of normal schools to 
an efficient system of public schools:” Dr. Bar- 
nas Sears, LL.D. (Discussion.) 

Wednesday, June 17. 

The forenoon will be devoted to the com- 
mencement exercises of the East Tennessee Uni- 
versity. 

3 Pp. M.—“ Public schools economically consid- 
ered:” by Prof. H. H. Smith, of Shelbyville. 
(Discussion.) 

7:30 Pp. mM.—“ English Universities:” an ad- 
dress by Prof. Wm. A. Smith, A.M., M.D., of 
Columbia. (Discussion.) 

8:30 p. M.—“Should free instruction in public 
schools be confined to the elementary or common 
branches of an education?” by Prof. Alex. Bart- 
lett, of Maryville. (Discussion.) 

Thursday, June 18. 

8:30 a. M.—“Co-education of the sexes:” by 
Prof. A. W. Wilson, of Morristown. (Discus- 
sion.) 

11 a. Mi—“Grading and classifying country 
schools:” by Prof. J. C. Redman, of Spring 
Hill. (Discussion.) 

3 Pp. M.—Boat excursion to Lyon’s Bluff on 


the Tennessee River. 
Friday, June 19. 
8:30 a. M.—Convention of the County Super- 
intendents of public instruction. 


ACTION OF THE APRIL COURTS. 








We condense below the reports sent to us of 
the action of county courts at the April term in 
regard to public school matters. In many of the 
counties the question, for the year, was acted 
upon and disposed of at the January term. If 
from any county that took action in April, we 
have not yet received reports, the County Super- 
intendent of such county will please notify us 
without delay : 

Bedford County. Court levied 18 cents on 


the $100, and $1 on polls. 
Bledsoe County. Court levied 15 cents on the 


$100 for schools. 
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Cumberland County. Court levied a tax of 23 
mills on the dollar. 

Gibson County. The County Court levied a tax 
of 25 cents on the $100 worth of property, and 
privileges taxed ad valorem; $1 on polls; $1 on 
marriage licenses; one-half of the amount of li- 
cense tax levied by the State on retail liquor 
dealers; and $10 on each photograph gallery. 

Giles County. At the April term a tax was 
levied of $1 on polls, 15 cents per $100 on prop- 
erty, and one-fourth of the county levy on privi- 
leges. 

Greene County. Action postponed till July. 

Hawkins County. Court levied 10 cents on 
the $100 worth of personal property, 10 cents on 
merchants per $100, and 25 cents on each poll. 

Haywood County. Court levied 5 cents on 
property, $1 on polls and marriage licenses, 
and an amount equal to the State tax on all privi- 
leges. 

James County. At the April term a tax was 
levied for school purposes, consisting of 1 mill per 
dollar on property, 50 cents on polls, and 1 mill 
op privileges. j 

Knox County. Court voted a salary of $500 
and examination fees for the remaining unex- 
pired nine months of the term of office to the 
County Superintendent. The rate per annum is 
aboui $850 to $875. 

Lake County. Court levied a tax of 10 cents 
on property, $1 on polls, and $2 on dogs. 

Lauderdale County. Court submitted the ques- 
tion of an additional tax of 1 mill on the dollar, 
for school purposes, to a vote of the people at the 
August election. 

Lincoln County. The County Court submitted 
a proposition to levy a tax of 10 cents on the 
$100 to a vote of the people, and the election 
will be held on the 9th day ot May. 

Marion County. The County Court voted $1 
poll tax, and 15 cents on the $100 worth of prop- 
erty, for school purposes. 

The County Court, at its January term, refused 
to levy the tax for school purposes, but referred 
it to the people, who voted upon the proposition 
on the 7th day of March, last, and voted for the 
tax almost unanimously. 

Marshall County. The court referred the ques- 
tion of school tax to a vote of the people, to be 
decided in June. 

Meigs County. Court refused to levy a tax, 
but referred the matter to a vote of the people. 

Montgomery County. Court levied a school 
tax of 5 cents on the $100 worth of property. 

Robertson County. The County Court assumed 
to reconsider its action at the January term, and 
referred the matter to a vote of the people. 

Shelby County. Court levied a school tax of 5 
cents per $100 on property. 





Van Buren County. Court submitted the ques- 
tion of school tax to a,vote of the people. 

Warren County. Action postponed till July. 

Washington County. County Court levied an 
additional tax for school purposes, consisting of 
20 cents per $100 on property, $1 on polls, and 
20 per cent. on privileges. 

Wilson County. Court submitted the question 
of school tax to a vote of the people. 





PUBLIC SCHOOL STATISTICS. 


EXCERPTS FROM THE REPORTS OF COUNTY SU- 


PERINTENDENTS. 


Hawkins County. John B. C. Edmondson, Super- 
intendent. Scholastic population between 6 and 18: 
white male 2,367; female 2,277; total white 4,644; 
colored male 368; female 333; total colored 701; 
total 5,345. No. white schools organized 74; col- 
ored 10; total 84. No. white pupils between 6 and 18 
enrolled, 2,810; colored 311; total 3,121. No. white 
pupils between 18 and 21 enrolled 152; colored 22; 
total 174 No. teachers licensed: white male 65; 
female 10; colored male 7; female 5; total 87. 
No. teachers employed: white male 65; female 9; 
colored male 5; female 5; total 84. Average per 
month paid teachers $28. Rates of additional 
tax by county on property 1 mili; on polls, 25 
cents ; on privileges, 1 mill. Salary allowed County 
Superintendent $500. No. public school-houses in 
county 15. No. houses rented for school purposes, 3 
(the remaining houses furnished gratuitously). No. 
districts that have levied special tax —. 

The County Superintendent reports: 

I am happy to say an active interest is now being 
manifested throughout the county in regard to public 
schools. It is to be hoped that our next Legislature 
will not repeal, but amend our present schoo! law, so 
that, as a State, we may rise in the educational stand- 
ard, and take such a position among our sister States 
as will do us honor in the future. 

Harpin County. (Geo. 2. Harrison, Superintend- 
ent. Scholastic population between 6 and 18: white 
male 1,982; female 1,784; total white 3.716; col- 
ored male 300; female 296; total colored 596; 
total 4,312 No. white schools organized 42; colored 
5; total 47. No. white pupils between 6 and 18 en- 
rolled, 2,770; colored 125; total 2,895. No. white 
pupils between 18 and 21 enrolled 264; colored 
66; total 330. No. teachers licensed: white male 
30; female 15; colored male 5; female —; total 
50. No. teachers employed: white male 30; female 
15; colored male 5; female —; total 50. Average 
per month paid teachers $42.50. Rates of addi- 
tional tax by county on property —; on polls —; 
on privileges —. Salary allowed County ieisie. 
tendents $500. No. public  school-houses in 
county 20. No. houses rented for school purposes 
27. No. districts that have levied special tax —. 

Haywoop County. John B. Turner, Superin- 
tendent, Scholastic population between 6 and 18: 
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white male 1,095; female 1,101; total white 
2,196; colored male 2,179; female 2,026; total 
colored 4,205 ; total 6,401. No. white schools organ- 
ized 11; colored 10; total 21. No. white pupils 
between 6 and 18 enrolled 289; colored 272; total 
561. No. white pupils between 18 and 21 enrolled 5 
colored 3; total 8. No teachers licensed: white 
male 11; female 7; colored male 18; female 7; 
total 43. No. teachers employed: white male 7; 
female 4; colored male 8; female 3; totai 22. 
Average per month paid teachers $42.50. Rates 
of additional tax by county on property —-; 
on polls —; on privileges —. Salary allowed 
County Superintendent $1,200, No. public ¢chool- 
houses in county 2. No. houses rented for school 
purposes 1. No, districts that have levied’ special 
tax —. 

Henprrson County. Levi 8. Woods, Superintend- 
ent. Scholastic population between 6 and 13: white 
male 2,218; female 2,088; total white 4,306; col- 
ored male 412; female 418; total colored 830; total 
5,136. No. white schools organized 8; colored —; 
total 8. No. white pupils between 6 and 18 enrolled 
245; colored —; total 245. No. white pupils 
between 18 and 21 enrolled, 35; colored —; total 
35. No. teachers licensed: white male 7; female 
1; colored male —; female —; total 8. No. teach- 
ers employed: white male 7; female 1; colored 
male —; female —; total 8. Average per month 
paid teachers $3750. Rates of additional tax by 
county on property —; on polls; on privileges —. 
Salary allowed County Superintendent —. No. 
ape school-houses in county 10. No. houses rented 
or school purposes —. No. districts that have lev- 
ied special tax —. 


(To se Conrinvep.] 








OPEN CORRESPONDENCE WITH SCHOOL 
OFFICERS. 


“ Where Directors have made a contract with the 
Teachers or Trustees of an Academy to teach the pub- 
he branches, have they any control over the branches 
not required to be taught in the public school?” That 
depends upon the nature and terms of the contract. 
In cases where Directors simply employ the teacher 
of a private school to teach the “ public school” in 
connection with his own, that is, to teach the branches 
specified in the law free for a desigaated time, or for 
such ‘time as their money will pay for, and there is 
nothing further contemplated or expressed in the 
contract, the Directors have no control over the other 
and higher branches that the principal of the school 
may see proper to teach. But when Directors as- 
sume responsibility for the whole school —collect tui- 


tion, themselves, for the higher branches, under sec- 
tion 31, and employ the teachers, at a stated salary, 
to teach the scliool in all branches—then, of course, 
the Directors have the same control over the one 
class of studies as over the other. 





PUBLISHER'S PEPARTMENT. 








SCHOOL TEXT-BOOKS. 


NES STANDARD SERIES TEE MOST PPTL! 


THE BEST AND THE CHEAPEST! 


The Eclectic Educational Series, Comprising 


McGuffey’s New Eclectic Readers and Spellers, 
Ray’s Series of Mathematics, 
Pineo’s Series of Grammars and Composition, 
Harvey's English Grammars, 
The Eclectic Series of Geographies, 
The Eclectic System of Penmanship, 
White’s Arithmetics and Registers, 
Schuyler’s Complete Algebra and Logic, 
Venable’s School History of the United States, . 
Talheimer’s Manuel of Ancient History, 
Brown’s Physiology and Hygiene, 
Norton’s Natural Philosophy. 
Kidd’s Elocution and Rhetorical Reader. 
Eclectic Classical Series. 
Gow’s Morals and Manners, 
Andrew's Constitution of the U. S. 
Etc., Etc., Ete. 


The Eclectic Educational Series is Used 


B@FIn more schools of Tennessee aud Kentucky than 
all other series combined. 

8a Wholly, or in part, in the Public Schools of New 
York City, Brocklyn, Harrisburg, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 


st. Louis, Kansas City, Chattanooga, Memphis, San Fran- 
cisco, New Orleans, &c. 


BG" In Private Schools, Academies, Seminaries, Col- 
leges and Universities, from Maine to California. 

Ba In many of the best and largest Normat ScHoois 
in the country. 


Send for Descriptive Price-List. 


*,* Liberal terms for first introduction. 
Address, 


WILSON, HINKLE & CoO., 
Publishers, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
jan tf 





